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The President endorsed the position of Mr. Hitchcock, who expressed a willingness to yield certain points. In February the Senate voted to reconsider the Treaty, but the very next day the Foreign Affairs Committee, packed by Mr. Lodge with a majority of opposition members, voted it out with the old Lodge reservations attached. Again the President was urged to give way and accept them.
He declined, and on March 19, 1920, the Treaty met its final defeat at the hands of the United States Senate. Mr. Wilson accepted the news calmly, believing that in the long run history would prove him right and Mr. Lodge wrong. It is hard, even now, for me to be that calm. My conviction is that Mr. Lodge put the world back fifty years, and that at his door lies the wreckage of human hopes and the peril to human lives that afflict mankind today.
When the spring opened we, my husband and I, spent hours in the garden, or on the South Portico, enjoying the air and sunlight. Being unable to walk, he was in a wheel chair, and we would take papers and work outdoors. Or if nothing was pressing I would read aloud to him. Often members of the Cabinet, Mr. Tumulty, or other friends, would join us, and nearly every day we had a welcome visitor in litde Gordon Grayson, the two-year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. Grayson. This charming litde boy was a great diversion to my husband. Sometimes he would arrive in a litde pony cart, holding the reins in his own tiny hands under the guidance of Davidge, the hostler at the White House stables. After driving round and round for our benefit, the baby would be lifted out and brought to where we were sitting.
At eleven o'clock a glass of milk and a cracker or cookie were brought to the President. He would always give the cookie to Gordon. If, by chance, this young gentleman were late he would sit patiently for a while and then ask in a whisper: "Didn't anybody bring a tookie out here for me?" We so loved to hear him say this, that sometimes my hus-